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ANCIENT STONE CEOSSES IN IEELAND, 

By J. HUBAFD SMITH, M.E.LA. 

Many evidences of the steady growth of a healthy national feeling in Ireland, of a recent date, force 
themselves upon the attention of the most careless observer ; and, among the rest, the judicious mode 
in which the study of our many historical remains is now cultivated. At length this subject appears to 
be rescued from the hands of incompetent persons, whose labours, if in truth they deserved that name, 
were calculated rather to bring contempt than to throw light upon the pursuit of this study. 

Many objects of ancient Irish art still attest the advanced state of civilization at a remote period * 
and, every day, fresh efforts are being made, by persons of sound judgment, to elucidate facts calcu- 
lated to put such pursuits in a proper and practical point of view. 

The ancient Stone Crosses, which abound in Ireland, have, among other matters, attracted the 
attention of some distinguished persons, actively engaged in developing the resources of our country, 
and desirous of promoting her best interests. Lord Talbot De Malahide, one of our most judicious 
archaeologists, is now concerned with others in procuring models of some of the finest and most 
characteristic specimens of these interesting objects, which it is proposed -shall be placed in some part 
of the building now in progress of erection in Dublin, for the purposes of the great industrial exhibi- 
tion of 1853. Probably something similar to the Mediaeval Court of the Great National Exhibition 
in London may grow out of the labours of these gentlemen. In an application which lias been 
transmitted to many persons, for the promotion of this design, Lord Talbot suggests, that faitlrful 
facsimiles of ancient works will have a direct tendency to promote proper artistic feeling; and it is 
now known that such are in course of being executed, under the superintendence of a committee, of 
which his Lordship is chairman. In almost eveiy part of Ireland examples of these interesting monu- 
ments are to be found, of dates ranging' from the earliest Christian period down to very modern times. 
While some are characterized by simplicity, approaching even to rudeness, in others the utmost skill 
of the sculptor seems to have been lavishly exerted, in the elaborate profusion of ornamental tracery, 
with which every part is loaded in the most amazing variety of intricate involutions. In almost all 
of them the elegance of their varied forms exhibits a degree of attainment in design, at one time dis- 
playing itself in proportions of massive solidity, at another of the most airy lightness, which render it 
altogether incredible that they should have been the chance productions of a barbarous and unculti- 
vated age. 

It is not easy for a student, at the present time, to throw his mind so completely into the feelings and 
habits of a remote period as to enable him to realize, the objects which the persons who erected them 
had in view. Many facts seem to indicate that the earliest Christian missionaries, anxious to win 
their pagan auditors to the Christian faith, impressed the symbol of the cross on the pillar-stones 



which already stood in places where they had assembled for the purposes of their superseded religion. 
Travellers^ in modern times, have found the cross sculptured on some of the temples in Upper Egypt 
and Nubias while in Brittany, one of the chief seats in the West of the cult, usually termed Druidical, 
we find that upon the Menhirs, or tall pillar stones, once the objects of heathen devotion, one or 
more incised crosses have been deeply impressed ; while others have been hewed into varied forms of 
the great emblem of Christianity. The first promulgators of our faith appear to have sought to 
change the grosser objects of pagan adoration into memorials of the purer worship of the true God, 
contenting themselves with thus altering the venerated objects of a false faith, without rudely or 
harshly attacking the prejudices of the simple and barbarous people they sought to convert. 

The train of evidence which thus presents itself leads to the conclusion, that the earliest examples 
of these monuments are those in which the head has been rudely rounded, and a cross of the 
simplest form carved upon it, or where the general form is produced by four perforations within the 
circle. From a gradual developement of this last idea has sprung some of the most beautiful 
forms, in which a slender circle connects the more solid and massive shaft and arms. 

The wisdom of thus gradually removing from view the objects of heathen worship appears to 
have been present to the mind of Constantine the Great, who caused crosses to be erected at various 
points along the Roman highways — thus supplanting the Mercurii and Terminal gods of Polytheism 
by the symbol of Christianity. In this country, the earliest crosses were doubtless erected, partly 
in commemoration of the peaceful conquests of Christianity j and perhaps, also, to indicate those places 
where the neophytes might assemble to hear the divine truths taught. A similar object seems, in the 
fifteenth century, to have been in the minds of those who were commissioned by Don Henry of Portugal 
to explore the shores of Africa, who erected crosses at various points along the coast, as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and, in the year 1492, the first act of Columbus, when landing in the new world, 
was to erect a cross, before which he, with his companions, prostrated themselves, to return thanks to 
God for conducting their voyage to such a happy issue. 

For the purposes of instruction in the great and leading doctrines of Christianity, the sculptures 
on many of the early crosses were obviously intended to afford illustrations of the events of the Old 
Testament; the scenes selected for this purpose usually having some prophetical bearing upon the 
history of Christ. The chief and most honourable part of the cross was usually occupied by a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion. That the crosses of the oldest date, however, did not bear such represen- 
tations seems certain; as we know that the -first Christians were used to represent the death of Christ, 
not by, the sculptured figure of his human form extended upon the cross, but preferring to follow the 
symbolical descriptions of his office- — as* for instance, such as was suggested by St. John, in the Apoca- 
lyptic visions of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. At the Council of Trullo, held at 
the close of the seventh century, it was, for the first time, authoritatively decreed, that as, in many 
instances, Jesus Christ had been represented under the figure of the lamb, for the future he should 
be imaged under lu's human form, such a way being more becoming. 
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The places on which our first crosses were erected in Ireland having been, as it were, consecrated, 
and set apart for religions purposes, we may easily suppose that it quickly suggested itself to ecclesi- 
astics, that the sacred symbol would serve suitably to mark out the bounds of the hallowed ground, 
just as the Termini of the Pagans had been used to indicate the extent of certain divisions of land. — 
Accordingly, at an early Irish Synod, it was enacted, that the bounds of holy places should have their 
limits thus marked out, and an injunction was added in these words; "Wherever you find the cross 
of Christ, do not do any injury," Many fanciful etymologies have been suggested fox the word f Ser- 
mon, "by which these consecrated possessions are designated. After all, the simplest has received the 
sanction of the learned Archbishop Ussher, who says it signified an asylum, or sanctuary, cc because 
such privileged places were usually designed by special maris or bounds." One of the most 
distinguished philologists of modern times, Professor Pietet, of Geneva, was of opinion that the Irish 
word, termon, may not have been derived from the Latin, but from a far more ancient language, 
and that it has preserved the original abstract import of a sanctuary ; while the Latin, ierminm> has 
retained only the material signification of a boundary. 

The crosses placed around the possessions set apart in Ireland for religious purposes, of which a 
considerable number still exist, were called Termon crosses, and the lands received the name of Ter- 
mon lands, or " Lands of the Crosse." Such crosses were erected in a public manner, and with much 
solemnity ; and it appears, from another ancient canon, that the King, the Bishop, and the people of 
the district, were accustomed to assist at the ceremony. The Cross-lands, or Orocem, as they were called 
in the old law Latin, soon became numerous and extensive, and the thorough elucidation of their history 
would be a task well deserving* the attention of an accurate and energetic historical antiquary. Con- 
siderable jurisdiction and privileges were granted to those of Kilkenny, Meath, Kildare, and Louth ; 
as well as those of Navan, Ferns, Carlow, Wexford, Leighlin, and otlier places. In later times, when, 
by the ill-judged liberality of the English monarchs, grants of royal liberties were made to some of the 
most powerful of the English settlers in Ireland, nine Palatinates, as they were termed, were erected ; 
but from these the lands of the Cross, or church lands, within them, appear to have been specially ex- 
cepted. Sir John Davis, the attorney-general for Ireland, in the reign of James I., tells us, that the 
King's writ did not run into those counties palatine, but only in the church lands lying within the 
same, which were called " The Crosse," wherein the King made a sheriff. Thus, the Crocea, or 
Church-lands, were successively erected into counties, with civil jurisdiction ; and, accordingly, we find 
in some documents they are so termed ; as for instance, " the County of the Cross of Tipperary." 
Some curious notices respecting these lands are to be found in the rolls of the Court of Chancery, in 
which mention is made of the subsidies and other burdens imposed upon " the commonalty of the 
Church-lands." 

In the very ancient burying-ground at Monasterboice, in the County of Louth, there are still 
standing erect, amid a group of ruins of great interest, two stone crosses, which long ago drew from 
a learned and judicious archaeologist, since deceased, the late Sir Bichard Colt Hoare, of Wiltshire, the 
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remarkable acknowldgement, that " neither the sister kingdom of England, nor the principality of 
Wales, could produce then* equals. 51 Both are richly decorated with sculptured ornaments and groups 
of figures* in small compartments. The varied and intricate tracery of the former bears some relation 
to similar designs which enrich many manuscript volumes still remaining in our libraries : the figures, 
which, on the loftier cross, are considerably time-worn, on the second, and shorter cross, are sculptured 
in high relief ; and, from the durability of the stone, have so resisted the action of time, as to present 
still some very distinct representations of the ecclesiastical and military costume of the period to which 
these monuments belong. An inscription at the foot of the second cross records the name of the 
person by whom it was erected, in the following words : — 




or*oo TTfiTiiHeoach lq- 1 TVoenncfc in ch Ro^ra 

"A PRAYER FOR MUIREDACH, BY WHOM WAS MADE THIS CROSS." 

In the annals of the Four Masters, as well as the annals of Ulster, it is recorded, that two indi- 
viduals of this name were connected with Monasterboice, which was once a great monastic establishment, 
of considerable celebrity ; of these, the first died in the year of our Lord 844, and the other, in the 
year 922. The date of this most interesting monument is thus fixed, with great certainty, within a 
limited period. It stands fourteen feet and eight inches in height, upon a massive base, which is now 
but little raised above the surrounding graves. Its extreme breadth, across the arms, is seven feet. 
The shaft measures in thickness one foot seven inches ; and two feet nine inches across the front. 

The loftier cross is exactly twenty feet in height, and, being of slighter proportions, has the 
appearance of being much taller than it really is. It has suffered greatly, both from the effects of 
the weather, and, also, as it would appear, from wilful injury. During the last autumn both these 
crosses were carefully moulded, under the superintendence of a committee of gentlemen, for the pur- 



pose of having casts made, to be placed in the approaching industrial exhibition of 1S53, and its 
visitors will thus have vivid and exact representations of two of the most remarkable national monu- 
ments in our country. 

The effect of thus drawing attention to the historical and archaeological interest which attaches 
to such remains, it is to be hoped will have "some important results. The cultivation of pursuits of 
this nature is ever found to have the effect of softening down various differences which often impede 
the growth of national prosperity. The effects of gentler influences must lead to good; they are always 
of an ameliorating character. May they tend to make Ireland better known. May they aid in 
developing her great resources, and in rendering her thus as truly prosperous as those who love he 
best can desire ! 

The history of Monasterboice, which was founded in the sixth century, and speedily became the 
abode of many learned and distinguished persons, as our annals abundantly record, has never yet 
received the attention it merits, . The ruined churches and lofty round tower, within the precincts of 
its burial ground, as well as many other objects in its vicinity, deserve a much more lengthened notice 
than can here be given. 

Of the many tombstones which this ancient cemetery doubtless contained, but one remains that 
can be referred to a remote period. It is a rude, unsquared slab, measuring five feet six inches in 
length, and two feet six inches in its greatest breadth. An incised cross, of not inelegant design, 
incloses the simple inscription, in early Irish characters, of — 

OR X>0 KUCCRCCm 

Cf A PRAYEB FOE, KTJABCAN." ■ 

No clue has been discovered as to the history of the person whose name alone has been thus recorded ; 
but a tradition prevails, that it is the monument of an ecclesiastic whose body yet remains entire and 
undecayed beneath. 




